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Hints on Grape Culture—X XX. 


In our last the vine was left at the end of 
the third season, at which point we resume 
the treatment. In order to make the sub- 
ject as plain as possible, we have prepared 
a portrait of a vine just as it looks at this 
time, except that the canes have been cut 
off at the end of the stakes. The drawing 
is on a scale of one. inch to the foot, the 
largest scale that our page will admit for a 
vine six feet high. In this and some other 
cases, it is desirable to give a “ full-length 
portrait” on a reduced scale, in order that 
the reader may get a proper conception of 
the subject as a whole. Buds and other 
parts of the vine we can give of about the 
natural size, and this is necessary in order 
that the details may be understood. The 
two together, we think, will make the sub- 
ject quite clear. By referring to Fig. 1 the 
reader will see the vine at the end of the 
third season, with the canes cut off at the 
top of the stakes. This figure we shall have 
occasion to use again, but it will do no 
harm to give here the references to the 
a is the trunk of the vine; } and ¢ 
denote points where buds have been rubbed 
out; dis the point where the arms cross, 
and where they are to be tied till the arms 
are set; ¢ and f denote the arms, and also 


points where buds have been rubbed out; 
g and h are the canes made by last season’s 
growth. 

Having made these explanations, let us 
now turn to the pruning, which, in this sys- 
tem, is a very simple matter indeed. The 
cane g is to be pruned at the dotted line 4, 
or at the base bud. It is all removed at 
one cut. If the cane % consists of good 
stout wood up to the top of the stake, it is to 
be pruned at that point. If otherwise, the 
cane must be cut shorter; that is to say, 
the cane, whether left two or six feet long, 
must consist only of good stout bearing 
wood. The pruning of this cane the pres- 
ent year must be strictly in reference to its 
size. There will after this be no difficulty 
in getting a full length cane of the required 
stoutness. The vines having been thus 
pruned, are ready for their ‘winter repose. 
Wherever covering is necessary, it should 
be done on the approach of the first freezing 
weather. 

The spring treatment of the vineyard, in 
regard to uncovering, plowing, etc., will be 
precisely that heretofore directed. We will 
suppose every thing of this kind has been 
done, and the vines tied to the stakes at the 
beginning of the fourth year. Fig. 2 shows 
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the vine as pruned. From the arm e, at 
the point i, will proceed two or more shoots. 
The strongest of these must be selected, 
and the others rubbed off when about three 
inches long. It will generally be safe to 
select the lowest shoot; and it is always 
best to select this, except when it is quite 
weak. A large proportion of the strength 
of the vine being directed to a single cane 
of this kind, it will usually grow very stout. 
This cane must be tied to the stake as it 
grows, and the laterals pinched in; as hereto- 
fore directed. When it has grown a foot 
or so above the top of the stake, the end 
may be pinched out, and treated as directed 
last month. This cane may be allowed to 
bear two bunches of fruit. It is intended 
to be fruited next year to the top of the 
stake. 

Let us now turn to the cane h.. We will 
suppose it was a stout cane, as it should 
have been, and was left the full length of 
the stake, as shown in Fig. 2. Our object 
is to fruit this cane its whole length. In 
order to have the fruit set as well at the 
bottom as at the top, it will be necessary to 
bend the cane down in the form of a bow, 
which is readily done by temporarily tying 
the end to the stake of the next vine. It 
is but a moment’s labor to do this, and it is 
well repaid by the additional weight of 
fruit. If this is not done, the fruit will 
not usually set well on the lower part of 
the cane. When the young shoots have 
grown about three inches long, the cane 
may be tied in its proper place. Each eye 
should set three bunches of fruit; we have 
had the Delaware set six; but it would 
not be prudent to let all these bunches 
remain this year, as it would weaken the 
vine, and injure its productiveness for the 
future. Whether one or two bunches should 
be left on, must depend altogether upon the 
condition of the vine. If it is in the best 
condition, with a stout cane, two bunches 
may be left; otherwise leave only one. 
Vines are often ruined by being allowed to 
overbear while young. It is very hard for 
the novice to perceive the necessity for 
removing so many fine bunches of fruit; 
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yet we can assure him that this necessity is 
absolute, if he would preserve the future 
well-being of the vine. 

As soon as four leaves have been devel- 
oped beyond the fruit, pinching in must be 
begun. We prefer to begin thus early, be- 
cause, by simply pinching out the end, we 
are less likely to disturb the equilibrium of 
the vine, than when we pinch off a portion 
of the shoot with several fully developed 
leaves on it. Besides this, the labor is less, 
and the results much more satisfactory. 
Every shoot on this cane must be thus 
pinched in. The laterals must also be 
pinched in. As soon as the second leaf 
has attained the diameter of an inch, pinch 
in the lateral to the first leaf. After a 
while the lateral will make a new growth; 
when the third leaf is an inch in diameter, 
pinch in to the second leaf on the new 
growth ; and when this breaks again, pinch 
in again to two leaves, as just directed. 
There will thus be one leaf on the first 
growth of the lateral, and two leaves on 
each subsequent growth. All the laterals 
on the cane A must be treated in this way, 
and the pinching must be continued till the 
third week in August, or the second week 
in September, according to locality and the 
time at which the grape under treatment 
ripens. All this pinching may seem to the 
beginner very laborious, but it is by no 
means a formidable matter if done at the 
time directed. If neglected too long, it 
becomes quite a serious undertaking ; but 
there is no help for it. 

This early pinching has several advan- 
tages, which may be here alluded to. By 
keeping the bearing shoots short, it saves 
much time and trouble in tying up; it pro- 
duces a better development of the leaves 
and fruit; it offers no violent shock to the 
root action of the vine; and results in 
greater constitutional vigor and health. 

The reader will perceive that this system 
of training is established at the fourth year; 
yet the pruning for the fifth year, and a 
few other details, may very well form the 
subjects of another article. 
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COUNTRY HOMES. 
BY MEAD AND WOODWARD, AROHITEOTS, ETO., 37 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


WE give this month a somewhat different able, at the same time affording every conve- 
example of Cottage Architecture, (Fig.36,)of nience in the arrangement of rooms desirable 
a form that is compact and every way avail- for a family of refined tastes and moderate 
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Fio. 87.—Basement Plan, Fig. 88,—First Floor. 
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Country Homes. 


means, This cottage may be built of wood, 
or, better still, in favorable localities, of brick 


B.ROOM 
10 X15 


or stone, and if suitably surrounded with 
tasteful landscape embellishments, will make 
asnug, pretty, and attractive home. One can, 
by the exercise of appropriate taste, produce 
the right kind of an impression in a house 
of this character. It should become a part 
of and belong to the acres which surround 
it; it should be an indispensable accessory 
to the place itself, and the grounds should 
be laid out and embellished in such a man- 
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ner that the whole combination impresses 
all with harmonious beauty, and not, as is too 
frequently the case, seek to make up the 
wretched deficiencies in the grounds by 
elaborate expenditure and display about the 
house. A true appreciation of country life 
will not tolerate slovenly, ill-kept grounds, 
and no house exhibits its true value unless 
there is a harmony in its surroundings. If 
this be attended to, a high degree of effect 
can be produced in houses of very moderate 
cost ; houses that shall be roomy, warm, sub- 
stantial, and in every way agreeable to their 
occupants, 

The plans show the arrangement of 
rooms, and these can be made larger or 
smaller, or be differently disposed, to suit 
almost any fancy. In this design the kitchen 
apartments are below stairs; in future plans 
we shall give some with kitchen, laundry, 
ete., on the principal floor; or they can be 
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readily added to this plan. The cost of a 
house is the one thing desirable; every one 
asks for it, and yet every one within our 
knowledge who has built a house himself at 
a stated price has been sadly deceived. 
Close specifications are very dry reading, 
and not appropriate here, and it is question- 
able how much service they would be to 
any but professional builders. We will con- 
tract to build this house complete in any 
favorable locality, of wood, to be a strong, 
substantial building, well finished, for the 
sum of $2,700. It is reasonable to suppose, 
that if one without building experience 
undertakes it, he will have to pay something 
additional for the knowledge he will gain. 
If he places it to the proper account, then 
we can not be accused of misleading him. 
Most men contemplate, at some period of 
life, the construction of a dwelling-house, 
but few deem it necessary to study their 
wants or prepare their plans until they have 
selected their site and made all other arrange- 
ments for building, and then proceed with 
all possible haste to plan a home. That 
which should have been the study of months 
or years, is hurried through in as many 
days, imperfectly done at the best, and the 
cause of frequent annoying and expensive 
changes after the work has commenced. It 
is true, that the site has very much to do 
with the distribution of rooms, but any in- 
genious architect can readily adapt a proper 
combination of rooms to suit the exposures 
and views of a particular site. It would 
be vastly better for those who prefer to 
arrange their own plan of rooms, (and there 
are but very few who do not,) that they 
take abundant time to consider well every 
thing relating to them; and although the 
hope of building may be very remote, it 
should not be considered time lost to begin 
to give one’s thoughts a definite form of 
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WE are indebted to Mr. Pullen, of Hights- 
town, N. J., for very fine specimens of the Stan- 
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STANWICK NECTARINE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 








what he thinks a house should be; for if 
nothing else results, it may furnish a valu- 
able hint for a friend, and will certainly 
enlarge one’s information and experience in 
these matters. Almost every one is capable, 
with such hints as have been freely given 
in all the volumes of the Horriovutturist, 
in the leading papers which treat on rural 
art, and the numerous valuable publications 
on rural architecture, to make such a com- 
bination of rooms as will best suit his pecu- 
liar wants, tastes, or fancies, and then, with 
the aid of an architect, it can readily be 
freed from mechanical impracticabilities, 
and put into a proportionate and harmonious 
form. Architecture, both in design and 
construction, is a profession that requires 
long years of study and practice to de- 
velop an expert, and those who really want 
a good thing at the least cost, usually seek 
such assistance; those who prefer to do 
their own designing and building, find out 
with absolute certainty the most expensive 
modes of erecting very ugly and ill-propor- 
tioned structures, 

We are glad to see the favor with which 
these articles are received; always a prom- 
inent characteristic of the Horriovu.turist, 
they are still called for with undiminished 
interest. Our arrangements are such that we 
shall continue them monthly, and increase 
their number and variety, that each volume 
of this magazine may not only be the most 
superbly illustrated work on Horticulture 
and the elevated pursuits of country life, 
but a valuable work of reference on Rural 
Architecture. 

Fig. 40 is a design for stable and carriage- 
house for three horses; harness-room, feed 
and carriage-room, with hay-loft above. 
It is well lighted, ventilated, and comfort- 
able, and can be built for $450. 





wick Nectarine, of which we have prepared a 
very good portrait, herewith presented to the 
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reader. The perspective and outline were 
taken from different specimens. 

Size, large. Form, roundish oval. Suture, 
faint. Color, yellowish green, finely mottled 
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and sprinkled with dark crimson, with a dark 
crimson cheek. Flesh, white, tender, juicy 
sweet, with a delicious vinous flavor. Pit, 
medium. Quality, best. 
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The Stanwick has been introduced several 


years, but is comparatively little known. Its 
fine quality should make it a popular favorite. 
The tree is as hardy, we think, as the Boston 


STANWICK NECTARINE, 


or Elruge, while in quality it is better than 
either. The best way to grow the Nectarine 
is on a trellis. 
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NOTE ON MILDEW IN GRAPE VINES. 


BY PROF. B. SILLIMAN, JR., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Eprtror Horticuururist, — Every careful 
observer is in duty bound to add his mite of 
observation and experience upon the troubles 
of horticulture, if he can thereby aid at all in 
removing or ameliorating them. For this 
reason, I send you a few facts and notions 
which have come to my knowledge on that 
most troublesome pest of the vine, mildew, 
which this season, more than most, has been 
abundant and destructive. 

Mildew is a fungus whose growth seems, 
in most cases, to be connected with some ar- 
rest of growth, or actual debility in the plant 
on which it appears. Much has been written 
and said respecting mildew, as to whether it 
was a cause of disease, or itself the effect of 


an abnormal state of the plant suffering from 
it. I am quite prone to adopt the latter view 
from such information and observations as I 
have been able to gather. Nor is it by any 
means unimportant which view is adopted, 
since all rational measures taken for its cure 
must rest upon our first determining this 
point. 

I have carefully watched the development 
of mildew, especially during the past three 
years, in which I have been cultivating the 
new and old varieties of American grapes— 
in the open air, of course. My observations 
warrant the following conclusions, which I 
believe are essentially the same to which 
others have arrived. 
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ist. While all our native varieties of grape 
vine are open to the attacks of mildew, some 
are much more subject to it than others. 
This is, however, a liability, I am quite per- 
suaded, which has much to do with the lo- 
cality. Thus, Allen’s Hybrid has been the 
first vine, with me, to develop mildew; for 
three successive years it has shown it as early 
as June 10th. But I notice a correspondent 
of yours, in a late number, counts it as one 
of the vines most exempt from mildew. This 
variety, however, suffers less from mildew 
than many others, owing apparently to a very 
robust, vigorous sort of foliage, which is able 
to carry a good deal of mildew, and still ripen 
its fruit. It is certainly one of the best and 
most desirable varieties of out-door grape 
which I have in cultivation, 

2d. Mildew is induced chiefly by cold, 
when this cause amounts to a check in the 
growth of the leaf. Nocturnal radiation dur- 
ing our clear still nights will often lower the 
temperature on the surface of leaves below 


45°, while in sheltered situations the temper- 
ature of the air at the same time is above 


50°. Experiments with a delicate self-regis- 
tering thermometer are wanting to determine 
exactly the difference here indicated, but it 
is certainly a considerable quantity, and can 
not be much less than that shown between 
the dry and wet bulb thermometer. It often 
happens that in hot, dry weather by day, we 
have cold, clear nights. Such times, I have 
observed, are peculiarly favorable to the pri- 
mary development of mildew; much more so 
than warm and: damp and cloudy weather, 


which is commonly esteemed the state of 


weather most favorable to this pest. 

It follows, from what has been said, that 
mildew should be held in check, or its de- 
velopment prevented, by any cause which 
will arrest, in a degree, nocturnal radiation. 
The following case will illustrate this point: 
On my house is a Catawba vine, now over 
twenty years old. It covers an open space 
in face of a piazza, 21 feet long and 12 high, 
above which is a cornice projecting rather 
over a foot beyond the wires on which the 
vine is trained. The exposure is west by 
north; and although it is late in the morn- 
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ing before the sun rests upon it, this vine 
has very uniformly ripened its fruit, and has 
never (on the portion described) been affected 
with mildew to any noticeable extent. Three 
years ago I carried some strong shoots of 
this vine over the cornice, with a view to 
transfer the chief growth of the plant toa 
new trellis, which I constructed, reaching 
from the edge of the piazza roof to the top of 
the main house, at an angle of 45°, above a 
tin roof. Here, I thought, was an exposure 
so much more favorable than the old one, 
that the fruit would be much more fully and 
more early ripened; and as the strength of 
this old plant seemed equal to it, I proposed 
to remove all the old branches on the lower 
trellis, and supply their place by new plants, 
while the new trellis above should be cov- 
ered by strong new shoots trained in hori- 
zontal cordons. To my surprise, I find my 
plans do not meet the approbation of the 
old Catawba; in fact, he quite resents this 
proposed change. All the branches which I 
have brought up over the roof are badly mil- 
dewed. At this time (Sept. 14) but few 
leaves on the vertical surface of the old trellis, 
under the cornice, show a trace of mildew, 
while above the roof the exact reverse is true. 
Few of the berries fell otf with brown rot (of 
which more anon) from the vertical surface, 
while over the roof this trouble was much 
more general. In short, to view the vine at 
a distance, the part above the roof seems as 
it were scorched by a fire, while that below 
the cornice is as green as it was in June. 
The fruit on the portion fully exposed to the 
sun is likely to fail in good part from the loss 
of foliage, while on the protected part 
there will be a good crop ripe in October. 

The plain inference from this, and many 
similar cases within my observation, is, that 
the vine must have some protection from 
nocturnal radiation. Conversing lately with 
Mr. Saunders, the intelligent and well-known 
gardener to the Agricultural Bureau at Wash- 
ington, he informed me that he had recog- 
nized these facts in his American experience, 
and had in your journal advised the use of 
trellises with roofs, made of two boards pro- 
jecting like the eaves of a house, not more 
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than ten or twelve inches. I do not know 
that any one has tried this simple and ob- 
vious plan, but I propose to do so the follow- 
ing season. In the French treatises on vine 
culture, walls with projecting eaves are con- 
stantly represented. In this country vines 
on walls and close fences certainly do not 
do nearly as well as those on open trellises, 

But little study has been given by bota- 
nists to the investigation of mildew. In fact, 
Dr. George Engleman is the only botanist 
whose papers I have seen on this subject. In 
the Transactions of the Academy of Science of 
St. Louis, vol. ii., 1863, Dr. Engleman, the 
President, describes two species of Fungi de- 
structive to vineyards, (p. 165.) I add an ab- 
stract of Dr. Engleman’s short note on this in- 
teresting subject for the information of your 
readers. Dr. Engleman describes first a species 
of Botrytis, probably B. viticola of Berkley. 
It makes its appearance in the latter part of 
June, on the lower, downy surface of the 
leaves of the Catawba variety. of Vitis la- 
brusca, (which is the only variety extensively 
cultivated near St. Louis,) forming irregular 
confluent spots. This is, undoubtedly, the 
same species which infests the lower surface 
About 
the same time the mildew appears on the 
pedicles, and often also on the young berries 
when they are about the size of peas or 
smaller. Dr. Engleman never saw it in full 
grown berries. Those attacked on their sur- 
face, or on their pedicles, soon fall off; but 
the most material damage is done by the mil- 
dew infesting the leaves, whereupon the 
greater part of the berries will gradually turn 
yellowish brown at their base, shrivel from 
that point, assume a club shape, and at last 
dry up entirelf, usually remaining adherent 
to the withered racemes. This is the brown 
rot, so well known to all grape cultivators, 
to their dismay. 

The second kind of rot—the black rot—is 
brought on by a very different fungus, which 
Dr. E. thinks is undescribed by botanists. 
It evidently belongs near Ehrenberg’s genus 
Nemaspora, and ought to bear the name 
It makes its appearance only 


of the other varieties of the grape. 


ampelicida. 
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on nearly full-grown berries, exhibiting in the 
first stage a discolored spot on the side, but 
never at the base of the berry, about 2 lines 
in diameter, with a dark spot in the center. 
This spot soon becomes light brown, and re- 
mains so, while the surrounding part of the 
berry gets darker, and exhibits a rough, or, 
(under the magnifier) pustulous surface ; grad- 
ually, now, the berry shrivels up and becomes 
black. The individual fungi are little spher- 
ical bodies, (0.07—0.10 line in diameter,) 
formed under the surface in great numbers, 
which, growing, elevate, and at last burst the 
epidermis, then open at their apex by a 
small, jagged hole, and, shriveling with the 
berry, eject a more or less curled or twisted 
thread, which, moistened, becomes gelatinous, 
and shows the innumerable oval sporules, 
(0.004—0.005 line long,) each imbedded in its 
coat of mucilage. 

These kinds of fungi are found either on 
distinct vines, or sometimes on the same 
vine ; they are very rarely seen on grapes culti- 
vated in yards and in houses, but are very 
common, not to say universal, in our gardens 
and vineyards, in some seasons more so than 
in others. It is said that vineyards further 
north, e. g., in Northern Illinois, are free from 
these pests. Whether other diseases assist 
in the destruction of the grape, as vine-grow- 
ers will have it, Dr. E. can not, from his own 
experience, determine. He has never seen 
the Erysiphe, which is so destructive to the 
gooseberry, and to vines in graperies, on 
grapes cultivated in the open ground. So 
far Dr, Engleman. 

It will be seen that the view presented in 
this note as to the origin of mildew receives 
additional confirmation from Dr. Engleman’s 
statement, that this pest is almost unknown 
on vines in city yards and in houses. I have 
but a single additional query to make, and this 
I give with some hesitation, as further obser- 
vations are needed to confirm it, namely, is 
not the practice of summer pruning, so gen- 
eral in vineyards, favorable to the develop- 
ment of mildew, from the check it gives to 
the vine? In one case in my own experience, 
mildew became much more abundant imme- 
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diately after a rather severe summer pruning 
of a lot of Delaware vines. If the laterals 
are pinched at three or four leaves, and the 
main shoot is left undisturbed, I believe this 
evil will be found diminished. 

[This is the first time we have had the 
pleasure of welcoming Prof. Silliman to the 
columns of the Horticutturist. If men of 
science would occasionally give a little of 
their time to the study and practice of horti- 
culture, and the seemingly small things per- 
taining to it, we might hope for some solid 
additions to horticultural literature, the dis- 
covery of important scientific facts, and many 
ameliorations of practice; for it is only toa 
happy combination of science and practice 
that we can look for any rapid and permanent 
advancement in horticulture. Prof. Silliman 
has chosen a subject quite as profound and 
interesting as any that has tasked his ability 
in the Devonian period. It is a subject to 
which we have given a good deal of atten- 
tion, and we shall be only too happy to have 
the Professor for a co-laborer. His first con- 
clusion, that “all our native grapes are open 
to the attack of mildew,” is undoubtedly true, 
notwithstanding the statements made to the 
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contrary. His second conclusion, that “ mil- 
dew is induced chiefly by cold, when this 
cause amounts to a check in the growth of 
the leaf,” coincides with our own experience ; 
but this proposition may be extended, and 
made to include any cause which produces a 
check in the growth of the leaf, whether that 
cause be in the atmosphere or in the soil. 
Cold, however, will be found to enter into 
nearly all of these causes, in some form or 
other. That cold is the chief cause may be 
inferred from the fact that by this means mil- 
dew can be induced at will, especially if the 
vine be growing ina pot. Shelter, too, isa 
very important matter. The instance related 
of the Catawba is a very interesting onc. 
The black rot, we may remark, is now getting 
to be quite common all over the country, and 
is more to be dreaded than the mildew. We 
would ask the Professor how far his Catawba 
is affected by “sun scald.” There can be little 
doubt that severe summer pruning is inti- 
mately connected with the development of 
mildew and rot, the former especially. Our 
own system of pinching is designed to avoid 
this. We commend this article to the atten- 
tive perusal of all grape growers.—Eb.] 
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PLANT HOUSES.—V. 
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WE again have the satisfaction of present- 
ing two examples of Plant Houses; one a 
Green-house, and the other a Cold Grapery. 
The Green-house is quite small, being only 


20 by 30 feet. It is intended to keep bed- 
ding plants, Camellias, and similar things, 
during the winter, and also to propagate 
such plants as may be wanted for bedding 
purposes on a place of moderate dimensions. 
This house runs east and west. Its position 
was determined partly by the nature of the 
‘ground, but mainly by the propagating bed. 
Fig.2 is the ground plan. The large com- 
partment is nearly twenty feet square. The 
-potting-room, which is at the west end of the 
house, is eight by ten feet, and is fitted up 
with desks, drawers, and other necessary con- 
-veniences. The furnace pit, at the same end 
of the house, is eight by eight feet, and con- 
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tains ample room for coal. The house is 
heated by two four-inch pipes. The large 
compartment has a side table for plants. On 
the north side of the house there is a propa- 
gating bed, the bottom heat for which is sup- 
plied by a hot-air chamber instead of a tank. 
This hot-air chamber is formed by simply in- 
closing a portion of the iron pipes. It will 
answer the purpose of the dwner very well, 
but is not to be compared to a tank. In the 
plan there is a large table in the center of this 
compartment; but this was not put in, the 
owner adopting the suggestion of setting his 
large plants on the floor of the house; a very 
excellent plan in itself, but which was subse- 
quently very much marred by filling in the 
whole floor of the house to the depth of six 
inches with coarse pebbles, to the injury, we 
think, of the subsequent well-being of the 
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house. The idea was, an appearance of neat- 
ness, the preservation of the tubs, and to pre- 
vent the roots from runfiing through ; but an 
inch of nice gravel would have secured the 
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pebbles. The pebbles are unpleasant to walk 
on, become heated, and dry off the house too 
rapidly, to the manifest injury of the plants. 
We merely mention the subject, that our read- 


Fic. 1.—Perspective View. 


first without the objections that lie against 
the thick coat of pebbles, while the other 
objects will not be secured; for the tubs will 


ers may avoid a similar error, and save them- 
selves the money thus needlessly spent. 
Fig. 1 is a perspective view of the house. 
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Fic. 2.—Ground Plan. 


rot, and the roots will not thus be pre- 
vented from running through the pots. This 
object must be secured by other means than 


The west end is boarded with ten inch stuff, 
and battened. This corresponds with the 
general design of the house, and presents a 
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neat finish. The sides, except the potting 
room, are of glass, the sashes being about 
three feet high. Every other sash is hung 
at the bottom, for the purpose of ventilation. 
The roof is a continuous glazed roof, and is 
quite flat, which is a decided advantage to 
the plants within. There are no ventilators 
in the roof, the top ventilation being effected 
by means of the sashes over the doors at each 
end, which are hung at the bottom for this 
purpose, and afford abundant ventilation for 
a house the length of this one, and even much 
longer. There is an ornamental crest along 
the ridge, and at each end a neat finial. It 
is what we call a very pretty little house, and, 
with ordinary good management, can not fail 
to give the owner a large share of gratification. 

Our next example is a cold grapery, built 
three years since for John Cheney, Esq., of 
South Manchester, Conn. Having been in 
operation this length of time, the results can 
be spoken of with some degree of confidence. 
This is the house that we alluded to as hav- 
ing been blown a foot from the foundation 
without breaking a pane of glass, the carpen- 
ter having neglected to anchor the sills. Fig. 1 
is a perspective view. The house not being, 
from its situation, an architectural feature of 
the grounds, the roof was made straight from 
economical views; but the curved roof is 
much the prettiest, and presents great advan- 
tages in a better diffusion of light. The roof 
is a continuous glazed roof, which has many 
and decided advantages over the old-fashioned 
sash roof, the latter now only finding favor 
among a small class who belong to a genera- 
tion that is passing away, with eyes fast 
closed to the light of recent improvements. 
There are no openings whatever in the roof 
for top ventilation. The house is sixty feet 
long, and is the longest one that we ever 
planned without ventilators in the roof. The 
top ventilation is effected by means of sashes 
over the doors at each end. We have found 
these end sashes, in houses not over a certain 
length, to effect top ventilation in a manner 
more satisfactory than any other means that 
we have tried. If neglected, however, when 
a sudden change in the weather takes place, 
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the temperature of the house is apt to be re- 
duced too suddenly; but there is no manner 
of ventilation yet known that does not re- 
quire watching, and personal attention will 
always be needed until some self-regulating 
apparatus is invented; and this we consider 
so feasible, that we are giving some attention 
to it. The only other means of ventilation 
in this house.is afforded by the side sashes, 
every other one of which is hung at the bot- 
tom, and opens inwardly at the top. In 
spring and fall, and, indeed, except in very 
warm weather, these side ventilators need 
not be much used, the end ventilators being 
sufficient. The operation is substantially as 
follows: the heated air, as is well understood, 
rises to the ridge; the end ventilators being 
opened, a current is established immediately 
along the ridge, the heated air passes out at 
the end, warm air rushes in to take the place 
of that which has passed out, and thus a con- 
tinuous stream is kept up, and the whole air 
of the house is put in motion. The process 
is hastened by opening the side sashes a few 
inches. The air from these is admitted at the 
top, and passes directly to the roof of the 
house, and thus avoids the ill consequences 


‘which are known to arise from the admission 


of cold air immediately on plants in a grow- 
ing condition. Whatever may be said about 
top ventilation, there can be no doubt that 
it is a grave error to admit cold air from the 
bottom of a side sash. 

In the mode of ventilation under consider- 
ation, the only question in our mind is, how 
long the house may be made without impair- 
ing its efficiency. We have found, as the re- 
sult of trial, that in a long house, the current 
along the ridge is not readily established ; in 
a short house, there is no difficulty whatever. 
In admitting air at the bottom of the side 
sash in the usual way, the moisture of the 
house is carried off very rapidly; in our 
mode of ventilation this serious objection is 
almost entirely obviated. We have no doubt 
that the popular notions of ventilation are 
destined to undergo a marked change, and 
that the conviction will obtain that we must 
look chiefly to the top of the house for the 
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Though convinced of 
the utility of this mode of ventilation, we 
usually pat in all the ventilators called for by 


means of ventilation. 


‘$F “did 


“u¥[q punosy— 


“uoljvag—'g “Ol, 


the owner. In the case of intimate friends 
we use a little persuasion. In the house of 
Mr. Cheney, the ventilation is pretty nearly 


At times, 
when not watched, the temperature may be 
reduced a little too rapidly, and there is not 


what we would like to have it. 


always quite so much motion in the middle 
of the house as we would like; but we think 
the fountain in the middle of the house is 


‘old 


1 
> 
2 
8 
> 
“ 


somewhat concerned in this, by condensing 
the air. 

The little house at the north end is not 
strictly ornamental, but it is very useful. It 
is used for pots, tools, work bench, ete. It 
might have been carried to the peak of the 
grapery, and thus made quite ornamental ; 
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but we wished by all means to avoid covering 
the diamond shaped window in this peak, 
which is used as a ventilator. 

The house is well built in all respects ; the 
glazing, usually very badly done, in this case 
deserves to be particularly commended. The 
figures in the foreground of the perspective 
are purely imaginary. Mr. Cheney has no 
children ; and for that very reason we thought 
it would be no harm to throw in a nice little 
girl and boy: we know that he has room 
in his big and genial heart for a dozen. 

Fig. 2 is the ground plan of the house, and 
Fig. 3 is a section. The house is twenty 
feet wide and sixty feet long. In Fig. 3, a 
is a stone wall, with a drain under it. Disa 
hollow brick wall. d, d, is the ground level 
of the house on the inside; the line below 0 
is the level on the outside, but the earth is 
embanked against the brick wall to within 
an inch of the sill. The border is about 
three feet deep, and occupies the whole in- 
terior of the house. There is no outside bor- 
der. On the bottom is placed about one foot 
of ‘‘tussocks”” froma neighboring bog, which 
may in time decay. The border is made up 
pretty freely of muck, with the addition of 
sand, loam, charcoal dust, bone dust, etc. There 
is a row Of vines, two feet and a half apart, 
at each side of the house, at d, d. There are 
two other rows at e, e. There are also a few 
vines at c and at the ends of the house. The 
rows at d, d, form fruiting canes half way up 
the rafters; those at e, e, go to the roof with 
a naked trunk, and furnish fruiting canes for 
the other half of the rafters. The fruiting 
canes are thus very short, and easily managed. 
The house was planted in the month of April 
with such grapes as Black Hamburgh, Vic- 
toria Hamburgh, Wilmot’s Hamburgh, Golden 
Hamburgh, Muscat Hamburgh, Chasselas 
Fontainebleau, Frontignans, Muscat of Alex- 
andria, Syrian, Esperione, Muscat of Jesus, 
Tokay, and some others. The plants were 
very small, and the wire worm injured some 
of them so as to make it necessary to re- 
plant; but the growth of those not injured 
was very good. A fine crop of Melons, To- 
iatoes, Strawberries, etc., was taken from 
the house the first year. The second yeara 
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few bunches of grapes were gathered, and 
every thing went on finely. Here we may 
say, that the house is entirely under Mr. 
Cheney’s own management. Being a man 
of wealth and leisure, he makes the care of 
his grapery an elegant pastime, from which 
he reaps a large crop of health, enjoyment, 
and fruit. How many wealthy men there are 
who might profitably follow such an exam- 
ple. When the house was placed in his pos- 
session his knowledge of grape culture was 
meager in the extreme. We gave him the 
necessary instructions, which he has followed 
implicitly; with what results will presently 
be seen. This is the third year in which the 
house has been in operation. Our last visit 


was in the early part of August, when we 
counted 734 bunches of grapes, weighing 
from one to seven pounds each, the Syrian 
being the grape which reached the last figure. 


Almost as many bunches were thinned out. 
In some cases too many are left, but they 
look very fine. 
well set, and some of the bunches will weigh 
fully three pounds. The Black Hamburghs 
look quite as well; but the finest show of 
fruit is on the Esperione, which is quite as 
good as the Hamburgh in quality, and evena 
better cropper. The large number of bunches 
is owing to the manner of planting ; so many 
could hardly be taken the third season from 
a house planted in the ordinary way. The 
canes, it will be borne in mind, are now only 
fruited about half their length. Mr. Cheney 
has much cause to congratulate himself on 
the results. We are so much pleased with 
them, that, for the present, we should not 
make a single alteration in the house. In 
some respects it was an experiment, and has 
thus far been eminently successful; and we 
think it will continue to be so for the future. 

The exposure of this house is a very bleak 
one, and the climate cold and fickle. In order 
to provide against a late spring frost, a coil 
of one inch pipe was inclosed in brick work, 
with a fire chamber under it. From this coil 
a single one inch pipe was carried around the 
house next the side sashes. The cost of the 
whole arrangement was $21, and it is found 
to answer the purpose, having on one occa- 


The Musecats are extremely 
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sion kept the frost out of the house, when many places, some resource of this kind is 
the crop in the house of a neighbor was de- necessary, and a small boiler with a single 
stroyed. The pipe used was not new. In pipe will in most cases prove sufficient. 


0+ & +4 


PRINCE’S ST. GERMAIN PEAR. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Awonc the winter Pears sent us by Messrs. pression. Flesh, yellowish white, a little 
Ellwanger & Barry were several specimens gritty and coarse, juicy, half melting, with a 
of Prince’s St. Germain, a portrait of which somewhat vinous flavor. Quality, very good. 
is herewith given. Season continues till March. 

Size, medium. Form, obovate. Skin, Phis was one of the best winter Pears that 


ST. GERMAIN PEAR. 


green, covered with russet, with a red cheek. we received from Rochester. It is an old 
Calyx, large, open, set in a shallow basin. variety that originated at Flushing, and has 
Stalk, about an inch long, somewhat curved, been in cultivation many years. Many of 
and inserted ina slight and nearly flat de- more recent introduction are far inferior to it. 


> + > - + — 


OLD versus NEW GRAPES—A NOVEL CONTEST. 


A discussion having arisen in England as the Royal Horticultural Society, each party, 
to the quality of new and old grapes, it was in the month of January, producing his sam- 
finally referred for decision to a committee of ple of grapes, It is considered an evidence 
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of great skill in grape growing to produce 
new grapes on the Ist of January, and it un- 
doubtedly is; but it has been done in this 
country, and, indeed, it is rather easier to do 
it here than in England. We hope the fol- 
lowing article, taken from the Cottage Gar- 
dener for January 27, 1863, will stimulate a 
greater number of our grape growers to pro- 
duce new grapes in midwinter. 

“A special meeting of the Fruit Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society was held 
on Wednesday last, to decide the challenge 
offered by Mr. W. Thompson, of Dalkeith, 
through the pages of the Florist and Pontol- 
ogist, to Mr. Tillery, of Welbeck. Some 
discussion had taken place between these two 
eminent gardeners as to the relative merits 
of old and new grapes, Mr. Thompson hav- 
ing succeeded in producing Black Tam- 
burghs on New Year's day, and he held that 
new grapes were preferable to old ones. Mr. 
Tillery advocates the merits of the old or 
hung grapes against the new, and for some 
time an interesting and exciting discussion 
was kept up, one or two members of the 
upper stratum joining in the discussion. As 
if to bring the subject to some tangible form, 
Mr. Thompson stated at page 70 of the vol- 
ume of the Florist and Pomologist just com- 
pleted, ‘If Mr. Tillery has no objection, and 
we are spared till the time, I will send newly 
ripened Black Hamburghs to any of the Janu- 
ary or February meetings of the Fruit Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and he can send his best Black Grapes, for 
Hamburghs and Muscats could not be well 
compared in point of flavor, and let the 
Committee decide which are the best Grapes 
in point of flavor.’ 

“ Accordingly, there being no regular meet- 
ing of the Fruit Committee in January, this 
special meeting was appointed, which was 
numerously attended both by members and 
visitors to witness the result of the contest. 
Mr. Thompson sent three beautiful bunches 
of new Bluck Hamburghs, which were ripe 
on Christmas day. The bunches were of 
good size, well set, wide shouldered, and 
shortly ovate. The berries large, and some 
of them quite hammered; but, though 
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quite black, the color as a whole was not so 
intense and even as in the bunch sent to us 
last year. This, we are told, has arisen from 
the dark, dull, and gloomy weather they had 
in Scotland during the whole of the autumn, 
when the season was more unfavorable than 
any that has been experienced for some years. 
Nevertheless, the grapes were so beautiful 
that the Committee decided first of all that 
in appearance they had the advantage over 
the bunches of Black Hamburgh, of Black 
Tripoli, and of West’s St. Peter’s that were 
exhibited by Mr. Tillery. These, too, were 
as good of their kind as could be seen any 
where, but the shriveled appearancd which 
had begun to set in contrasted unfavorably 
with the plump, fresh looking new Ham- 
burghs. Then came the question of all 
others, the most important in the decision, 
flavor ; for it was on this point that the issue 
hung. After a very patient and very close 
comparison, the decision was in favor of 
the old Black Hamburghs. Having begun to 
shrivel, and the juice being inspissated, the 
sugar was more concentrated than in the new. 
The question then arose as to the general 
merits of old and new in regard of appear- 


.ance and general utility, and the decision was 


in favor of new grapes. We confess to a 
leaning in that direction ourselves, for we 
think there can not be a doubt but that fine, 
plump, and fresh Black Hamburghs, with 
their fresh, crisp, green stalks, are more at- 
tractive, pleasing to the eye, and much more 
sightly at table than Black Hamburghs that 
are shriveled, and from which the rigidity of 
the bunch and berry stalks have disappeared. 
Even in point of flavor the difference is so 
slight that it has to yield to the other qualifi- 
cations. Altogether the discussion was a 
very interesting one, and no doubt the public 
will duly appreciate the opportunity that Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. Tillery have given them 
of coming to a decision on the subject. 

“In addition to those exhibited by Mr 
Thompson, there was a small box containing 
several bunches of new Black Hamburghs 
from Mr. McKenzie, of Kemp Town, Brighton. 
These, though not so large, either in bunch or 
berry, as Mr. Thompson’s, were as black as 















jet and covered with a dense bloom; a finer 
“blae” we never saw. But the climate of 
Brighton is a very different one from that of 
Dalkeith, and the amount of light in the one 
place during the winter months is very much 
greater than in the other, and hence the dif- 
ference in color. The flavor of the two was, 
however, very close; the very black berries 
of Mr. Thompson’s being equally rich in 
flavor with Mr. McKenzie’s. 

“Three magnificent bunches of Muscat of 
Alexandria were exhibited by Mr. Tillyard, 
gardener to John Kelk, Esq., of Stanmore 
Priory. So large and so beautiful were they 
that the Committee unanimously awarded Mr, 
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Our readers are aware that we have 
many times alluded to new grapes of great 
excellence that would in good time appear. 
We are always willing to defer to the wishes 
of propagators not to associate their names 
with a fruit till they are prepared to intro- 
duce it to the public. Modesty in such 
matters is both wise and politic. The Iona 
having been announced, it is now in order 
for us to say that it is one of the grapes we 
alluded to. We have grown it for several 
years, have tasted the fruit four many more, 
and can therefore speak of it from our own 
knowledge. We propose to give a portrait 
of it by ond by, with a pomological descrip- 
tion, and shall therefore at present only al- 
lude to it in a general way. 

The Iona was grown from seed of the 
Diana, a number of years ago, and selected 
from several thousand seedlings on account 
of its hardiness, earliness, and general good 
qualities. It was propagated for sale, but 
all the young plants were destroyed by fire, 
and its introduction to the public, in conse- 
quence, delayed for several years. This 
misfortune, however, has been the means of 
giving it a more thorough trial than it would 
probably have otherwise received. Dr. 
Grant, with whom it originated, gave plants 
Ocroser, 1863. 





ISRAELLA GRAPES. 


BY THE EDITOR, 
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Tillyard a certificate of commendation for 
meritorious cultivation. 

“Mr. Tillery also sent a splendid bunch of 
Trebbiano and some nice bunches of Muscat 
of Alexandria shriveled nearly to rasins, 
which were very rich and sugary in flavor. 

“Mr. F.W. Pack, gardener to G. H. Vernon, 
Esq., Grove Hall, East Retford, sent a fine 
bunch of Black Barbarossa; and Mr, James 
Fowler, gardener to the Earl of Harewood, 
sent sorhe very nice specimens of the Charles- 
worth Tokay, from which it is clear that this 
variety, if at all different from Muscat of 
Alexandria, is only a slight variation from it.” 








of it to several friends for trial, and their 
opinions, as far as we have learned them, 
all agree in giving it a very high character. 

The Iona is a good grower, with short- 
jointed, firm wood. The foliage is of good 
size and much firmness, and well calculated 
to resist the attacks of mildew and similar 
forms of disease. It blossoms late, which 
we consider a good trait. The bunch is large, 
moderately loose, and usually double shoul- 
dered, a peculiarity not common to the 
native grape. The berries are large, trans- 
parent, and of a beautiful wine color. The 
flesh is melting to the center, tender, juicy, 
sweet, and vinous, with a flavor which we 
have often likened to the Red Frontignan, 
and which we have observed in no other 
native grape. The seeds are small. It is an 
early bearer, very productive, and ripens 
about ten days before the Isabella. On the 
whole, it is a grape which we have no hesita- 
tion in placing by the side of the Delaware. 
We must give the latter the pre-eminence, 
however, in the refined purity and delicacy 
of its vinous juice, though the Iona has a 
rare combination of the sweet and acid prop- 
erties of the grape. The Iona we can safely 
commend to all who grow the vine. 

The price of two dollars for a single vine 

20 
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is putting it down pretty low, but that is Dr. 
Grant’s affair, and not ours. It is an advan- 
tage to the public, however, inasmuch as it 
puts it within reach of the masses, and its 
distribution will be rapid. The Dr. has often 
said that he would never send it out till he 
could put the price of a first class vine within 
the means of the general public, and he has 
pretty fully redeemed his word. 

Our personal knowledge of the Jsraella is 
confined mostly to its fruit. We selected it, 
some three or four years since, from a large 
number of seedlings raised by Dr. Grant, 
and named it after his lady. It is a very 
early and fine grape. We have examined 
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the vine a number of times, and found it to 
be a good grower, with firm wood, and large, 
substantial leaves. The bunch is large and 
shouldered. The flesh is melting, juicy, and 
very sweet, with a pleasant flavor, entirely 
free from “foxiness.” The color is darker 
and the bloom heavier than the Isabella, and 
it isa better grape. It fruits early and bears 
large crops. It ripens about a week earlier 
than the Iona. We consider it a very valu- 
able early grape. 

In due time we shall have to announce 
one or two more very fine grapes from 
other parties. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS. 


BY FOREST LAWN, 


Ir is with much pleasure that I notice the 
attention now being given by the Horricut- 
Turist to the proper design, construction, and 
management of horticultural buildings. It 
is a subject that can be interestingly pursued, 
and will, no doubt, be as acceptable to the 
larger mass of your readers as any vein that 
has yet been opened. The proper form of 
glass houses for growing plants or fruit is 
something of which the general public are 
profoundly ignorant, and the enormous sums 
annually wasted in putting up structures to- 
tally unfitted for growing purposes is such as 
to make intelligent men pause, and ask for in- 
formation on this subject, based on practical 
experiments intelligently pursued, having an 
object in developing results in design and 
construction that shall be of value. 

For years past, horticultural buildings have 
been constructed after various imported no- 
tions, wholly unsuited to our climate, as the 
high roof and the sliding sash, the latter said 
to be necessary in the moist climate of Eng- 
land, which requires the removal of nearly 
all the glass in the fall to ripen the wood, our 
dry climate making such a provision an idle 
waste of money. ‘There are so many serious 
reasons for discarding the sliding sash roof, 
that we are glad to see both you and other 


intelligent growers condemning it. It is by 
far the most expensive manner of construc- 
tion ; the sash rails and the mullions between 
them obstruct nearly ten per cent. of the 
light; the different degrees of temperature 
and moisture, causing shrinkage and swell- 


ing, make their operation a never-ending 


nuisance ; their great weight, which is indis- 
pensable to their strength, causes sagging, and 
consequent opening of all the joints in the 
glass; so much so, that in some houses that 
have come under my observation, the heating 
apparatus has had to be doubled in power, 
and in others abandoned, and the house 
turned into a cold grapery. We know of 
other houses that have been entirely aban- 
doned and allowed to go to ruin, and of oth- 
ers that, although built in the best manner, 
and at great expense, have been entirely re- 
built at the end of two or three years. So 
utterly worthless for all purposes is the slid- 
ing sash roof, that we are surprised to see 
even ordinary mechanics, who do not know 4 
Black Hamburgh from a Begonia Rex, re- 
commending their construction. 

The fixed, continuous sash roof is so eco- 
nomical in cost, so elegant in its appearance, 
so beautifully adapted to curvilinear roofs, 
(always a distinguishing mark in extensive 













ranges between a private and a commercial 
establishment,) with its lightness it adds 
strength, is always in order, and thoroughly 
adapted in all respects to the most perfect 
success in growing plants or fruit in our 
American climate. We do not, in our re- 
marks, wish to anticipate you, but we can not 
forbear saying something on a subject that 
interests us exceedingly, and that bids fair 
to become one of great importance; indeed, 
it has already advanced to that point, that a 
country place is incomplete without some 
glass ; and to those who have enjoyed a lux- 
ury of this sort, it is held in as high estima- 
tion as the best ten acres. The pleasure of a 
garden even dwindles rapidly away compared 
with the enjoyment afforded by a complete 
range of horticultural buildings; for these 
give in all seasons and in all weather a pleas- 
ure beyond description. So great have been 
the improvements made in the last few years 
that the glass structure has to a great extent 
ceased to be a luxury indulged in by the few. 


Evrror Hortiouirurist,—the criticism of 
Berkshire in the May number of the Hort- 
CULTURIST, On my article in the December 
number, as regards ‘‘taking them in the 
order of their ripening,” isjust. I acknowledge 
the error, and have a bottle of wine, “our 
own raising,” ready for him. Let his mouth 
water, 

I am a Pratiquer, a Grape (fruit) cultiva- 
tor, and could easily have written an article, 
if his inquiry had been made earlier. Now 
I am very busy, and at night too much 
fatigued by labor, in tying and arranging my 
vineyard, to write elabora‘ely. I will, how- 
ever, endeavor to explain. 

The report on Grapes, which surprised 
and dismayed Berkshire, was made out in the 
busy season last fall, at several sittings, in 
the evening, and I would amend it now by 
striking out the phrase above quoted; and in 
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A popular institution it must become, as well as 
a great source of amusement and occupation to 
all members of a family who have any taste for 
horticultural pursuits. The mystery in which 
their management has hitherto been kept we 
hope, with your aid, to see cleared away, and 
the principles of propagation, the growth of 
plants, and ripening of fruit under properly 
designed glass houses, made no mystery at 
all. 

[There are so many of these glass sashes 
to be “smashed up,” that we give Forest 
Lawn carte blanche to pitch into them pell 
mell; and he need have no compunctions 
about forestalling us. As we progress with 
our articles on Plant Houses, we shall treat 
the subject in such a way as to compel a re- 
cognition of the vast superiority of the fixed 
roof. Forest Lawn will find some remarks 
to the point in the article for the present 
month. All the objections he makes to the 
sash roof are sound and valid; and there are 
others that he has not named.—Eb.] 


order that even those who do not take the 
trouble to read closely may understand, I will 
reproduce the dates, and this time place them 
in the order of their ripening, taken from my 
field book, where the entries were made from 
day to day. 
Sept. 10, 1862. Hartford Prolific, ripe. 

“ 15, “ Creveling. 

“ 15, “ Early N. Muscadine. 

“ 14. “*. Gale 

“ 20, “ Delaware. 

“ 23, “ Perkins. 

“ 24, “ Catawba, a few bunches only. 

“ 26, “ Concord. 

“ 26, “ Allen’s Hybrid. 

“ 26, “ Hyde's Eliza. 

“ 30, “ Isabella, fully ripe. 
Oct. 5, “ To-Kalon. 

“ %.%, Goes. 

“ 16, ‘ Rebecca. 
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1862. Anna, not ripe. 
“American Hamburgh, hard 
and worthless. 

Diana, not ripe. 


2, 
9° 
a 


‘ 
a5 


I stated that on the 17th September the 
Isabella was “ripe enough to market,” and 
was then in the condition described by Berk- 
shire. New Yorkers are so well pleased 
with this fruit that they will buy it when it 
is “colored and called ripe.” I did not send 
any of my fruit until it was really ripe, and 
then received a good price for it, although the 
market was crowded with delicious peaches 
and other grapes in abundance, selling at 24 
to 4 cents a pound, while 15 cents was offered 
for my crop. The difference was in cultiva- 
tion. The 24 cent Isabellas were cultivated 
on natural principles, with large quantities 
of secondary shoots and puny wood, most of 
itunripe. The fruit set, bat acither fruit nor 
shoots ripened. My fruit was cultivated, as 
nearly as could be done under all the circum- 
stances, according to the directions in your 
“ Hints on Grape Culture,” which I confess I 
have read and studied with great care and 
attention, as being the only rational, intelli- 
gent, and intelligible treatise on Grape cul- 
ture that I have seen adapted to native Grapes, 
I do not say this to flatter you, but to induce 
others to study the subject too. I consider 
success in Grape Culture to be something 
like learning to write; if one copies every 
handwriting he sees, he will never have any 
regular system, and so, whoever will demon- 
strate in his own practice the difference be- 
tween 2} and 15 cents grapes (of the same 
variety) must decide on his system of culture 
beforehand, by studying the best authors; 
and when he has so decided, must stick to it, 
even at the risk of being called an old fogy. 
‘ It takes time to demonstrate a grape system, 
as well as any other principle in philosophy. 

As to the time of ripening of grapes, I am 
sorry if my records do not suit other culti- 
vators. I look upon the usual mode of stating 
the time of ripening, “so much earlier than the 
Isabella,” as savoring a little of charlatanry. 
The Delaware is as yet the best grape, whether 
it ripens earlier or later than the Isabella, (it 


ripens earlier, as far as I know,) and taking all 
things into consideration, (until some of the 
new varieties are established.) The Isabella, 
the Black Hamburgh of native grapes, stands 
with me No. 2. I do not mean to say that it 
shall so stand with all others, for it will 
scarcely ripen north of latitude 42°. I am 
cultivating it in the Highlands (mountains) 
of the Hudson, latitude 41° 30’, while others 
in.the same region do not succeed with it. 
Thermometer on 4th February, 1863, indi- 
cated 14° below zero, and killed all my 
peaches. The Isabella grapes, which were 
exposed, tied to the trellis, are unhurt, as 
they show healthy buds and small leaves 
now, (middie of May.) I, however, cover my 
vines generally, except Delawares and Clin- 
tons; these vines have hard, wiry wood, like 
hickory, ana will stand 30° below zero; how 
much more I can not say, as this is the lowest 
degree that my thermometer has indicated. 
(1861.) 

I shall, perhaps, be able to give you the re- 
sults of some experiments on the grape, as re- 
gards the effects of cold, in future years, as I 
have some rows of Isabellas that have never 
been covered, and will not be. I will say, how- 


-ever, that 30° below kills ordinary vines, as I 


allow none but fully ripe wood to remain on 
my vines over winter. I shall be glad if 1 
can learn by experience how much they will 
bear. This is important to test the climate 
in which it can be cultivated successfully. 
It can be preserved over the winter if the 
wood is ripe, and any where where the sum- 
mer months will average for three months 
together from 60° to 65°, the fruit will ripen. 
Without ripe wood nothing need be expected, 
even in Berkshire. This can be obtained by 
following your instructions on pruning, 
pinching, and training. Without good culti- 
vation it will often fail any where. I wish to 
say to Berkshire, that the Concord is ripe 
enough to market, which means colored and 
called ripe, like the Isabella, many days be- 
fore it is fit to eat. I suppose it is purchased 
by confectioners and others as an ornament 
for the table. My dates refer to ripeness, as 
applied to other fruits, sweet, delicious, with- 
out added “saccharine,” and without any 
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desire to have it added, either for the table or 
for wine making. 

As my vines will be older at the next 
ripening, I hope to give you a more reliable 
report in the fall of ’63. I still look forward 
with great faith to the realization of our 
hopes, that some one of the new (unpub- 
lished) varieties may come up to the highest 
standard of excellence and earliness, and even 
crowd the Delaware down on the list. I 
hope this is not heresy. 

{A word of explanation is necessary in 
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regard to the above. When we received the 
article we intended to publish it at once, but 
somehow or other it got mislaid. A few days 
since, in a paroxysm of pain from an ulcer- 
ated tooth, we laid hold of a book near at 
hand, when out dropped the ‘Second Re- 
port.” It had grown old, but was still fresh, 
and its fate determined at once as an act of 
justice to both “ Pratiquer” and “ Berkshire.” 
Pratiquer is all right now, and will have a 
clear field for his fall report.—Ep. ] 


THE CONCORD GRAPE—REPLY TO MR. DELIOT. 


BY GEORGE HUSSMANN, HERMANN, MO. 


Mr. Eprtor,—I must commence my arti- 
cle with the same word as Mr. Deliot. I 
am disappointed; for I thought that Mr. 
Deliot, being a Frenchman, and also a 
gentleman, would at least argue the point 
with the politeness for which that na- 
tion is famous, and considerations for the 
feelings of others, even his opponets, which 
always characterize the true gentleman. In- 
stead of that, he descends to mean insinua- 
tions against my character; even doubts that 
I have been in the possession of my senses 
when I wrote my article, etc.; and if I could 
and would descend to the same language, and 
you would insert my articles, | am afraid the 
Horticutturist would no longer be known 
as a journal whose correspondents are all 
men of education, and possessing those kindly 
feelings, which the pursuits they follow 
should create, towards every thing, and ey- 
ery body. But there is no danger of this. 
I shall treat Mr. Deliot’s article, not as it de- 
serves, but with due courtesy towards the 
gentleman. 

That gentleman commences by insinuating 
that I am standing on very slippery ground 
in my defense of the Concord. I have as- 
serted nothing which I can not prove by 
plain facts, and, therefore, I think I am on 
very safe ground. He further says that, had 
I waited a month longer, I would have used 


different weapons. His meaning here is not 
clear; if he means that I would use such 
weapons as he does, I might have waited till 
doomsday, and still “‘ disappointed” the gen- 
tleman, for I can not and will not descend to 
them. 

He next takes offense because I asserted 
that his article would serve to mislead your 
readers. He is half right and half wrong 
there ; I confess to a slip of the pen; I should 
have said, many of your readers. All I in- 
tended to do, was to defend the Concord here, 
and maintain, as I still do, that it is the best 
grape for every body to plant out here West. 
I can not know what succeeds best at the 
East, nor do I pretend to write for your 
Eastern readers. I still maintain that Mr. 
Deliot never tasted of a ripe Concord; if, as 
he says, the Concord berries with him con- 
tain only three or four drops of thoroughly 
sweet juice. 1 have given my definition of 
what I consider'a ripe grape; if the Concord 
is not of better quality than Mry Deliot him- 
self describes it to be with him, it is clear 
that it does not ripen with him. Please con- 
sider your own words, Mr. Deliot, and re- 
member, that my inference was only drawn 
from them. And because I judge Mr. De- 
liot’s grapes by his own words, I am not “in 
the possession of my senses when I wrote 
that.” Indeed, Mr. Deliot, I do not envy you 
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the proud eminence from which, according to 
your own words, you look down on poor, 
demented me and other folks, who must 
also be out of their senses, because they hold 
the same opinion, as, for instance, Mr. K nox, 
of Pittsburg, Mr. Samuel Miller, and many 
others I could name. 

He further takes offense at those fifty 
drops of juice in each berry. It was but 
yesterday I took two berries of Concord, 
and before two witnesses I pressed out of 
them, between my fingers, 161 drops of 
juice, 78 from one, and 88 from the other. 
I still maintain that here it is but slightly 
foxy, of fine flavor, has a thin skin, is thor- 
oughly sweet, and when fully ripe, its pulp 
is almost dissolved. If you and he come 
and see me this month, Mr. Editor, I hope 
to prove all this, and I think if Mr. Deliot 
had waited until then, we would have heard 
a little less from him. He says, he finds it 
hard to swallow my story. All I ask is, 


that he should come and see and judge for 


himself. Would I insist upon this if I was 
wilfully lying to the public, as he would make 
it appear? And I do insist upon it: I have 
written to him, and sent him a challenge to 
come this month, and I am going to hold 
him to it. He is in justice bound to accept 
it, and I hope you will accompany him, and 
I will pledge myself to press 70 to 80 drops 
out of one Concord berry before your eyes. 
He insinuates that, had I thought you would 
accept the invitation, I would not have sent 
it, knowing that you could not find, at my 
place or any other, Concord berries contain- 
ing fifty drops each. Our friend here de- 
liberately accuses me of dissembling. Even 
if capable of it, (and I hope I can find friends 
enough to testify that I am tolerably reli- 
able,) would I not play a very unsafe game 
in inviting you, as you might accidentally 
accept of the invitation, and where would I 
be then, if I had no facts to support me? 
Do come, and I am willing to abide by your 
judgment. I want to corner friend D., and 
make him eat his own words, and I am sure 
I can doit. I am going to press him against 
the wall, where there is no backing out, and 
T want you to bear witness, 
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I simply say the Concord is very good; 
and so it is. I do not put it upon an equali- 
ty with the Delaware, simply because I do 
not think it quite so good in quality, but it 
is very good indeed. Does it follow, to give 
an example, because I do not think the 
White Doyenné as good as the Seckel, that 
it must therefore be bad? Of all the grapes 
I have, and I have some sixty varieties, 
there are only four which I prefer to the 
Concord in quality; these are the Delaware, 
Clara, Herbemont, and Diana. I think the 
Concord decidedly better in quality than 
the Catawba, and much more productive, 
as it is much more healthy and hardy. 

Mr. Deliot, it seems, purposely perverts 
my words. I say that out of sixty varieties 
I grow, the Concord is the most profit- 
able one. He makes it appear as if I had 
said, that out of sixty varieties, the Concord 
is the only one I can grow with profit. 
Please stop that practice, Mr. D., and leave 
my words as they really are. I say nowhere 
that it is the only oneI can grow with prof- 
it. I have about fifteen varieties I can 
grow with profit; but of them, the Concord 
is the most profitable, and Norton’s Virginia 
comes next. Our sun is very good for a 
good many varieties, as you will find out if 
you will come to visit us. 

That the Concord grows pretty well in 
your cold, foggy climate, nobody doubts ; 
but if it does not contain, there, more than 
three or four drops of thoroughly sweet 
juice, I know that it does not ripen with 
you as it should. Take care, Mr. Deliot; I 
may come to see you, and we will then test 
the quality of your ‘grapes, and before wit- 
nesses, too. 

The whole of Mr. Deliot’s article is a 
mass of perversions. Here is another of 
them. I stated that my Concord vines were 
cut down in June by a hail storm, not de- 
stroyed, as Mr. Deliot has it. Please con- 
sider what you say, Mr. Deliot. I can bring 
witnesses enough to prove every word of 
my statements. They were cut down by 
hail to about 18 inches from the ground, 
and stripped of every leaf, but the suckers 
started again, as the root was uninjured, 
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consequently not destroyed. I also do not 
say that the layers were made from them in 
the month of July, but only that they were 
layered in the month of July. We leave 
our layers a little longer in the ground than 
one month, whatever Mr. Deliot’s practice 
may be; and it will appear very natural to 
any one conversant with grape growing, that 
in a period of over a month, during the 
time when the vine grows most rapidly, 
they could make growth enough to produce 
wood long enough to layer it. 

The insinuation about the reason why I 
consider the Concord the best is as ill- 
mannered as it is insufficient. I find it just 
as profitable to grow Delaware vines to 
sell, as I do the Concord, because the Dela- 
ware plants, although I can not grow as 
many of them, bring treble the price of the 
Concord. Would I judge of Mr. D. in the 
same uncharitable manner as le does of me, 
I might infer why he praises the Delaware 
so much, as you, Mr. Editor, tell us that he 
has propagated more Delawares than any 
dozen men among us; but I am willing to 
think that he is in earnest; that he judges 
grapes according to the best of his ex- 
perience, in his surroundings; but I deny 
most emphatically that he knows what is 
good for us here, and that he, or any other 
man, is on safe ground, when he recom- 
mends one variety as best for all locations 
throughout the Union. 

He next seems to doubt that I can grow 
the Delaware from cuttings, and seems to 
think it strange that I can not grow it after- 
wards. That the Delaware grows here from 
cuttings I can prove by several besides my- 
self, who find no difficulty to strike them. 
Does it follow that because Mr, D. and many 
others at the East can not grow it from cut- 
tings there, it must also fail here, in an 
altogether different soil and climate? Our 
trouble with the Delaware here, is in the 
latter part of the season, in August, when 
itis generally attacked by ieaf-blight, which 
seems to paralyze all the growth of the vine. 
You see, Mr. Deliot, this is all very natural, 
and if you accept my challenge, you can see 
it with your own eyes. 
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He also wants to know how that wine wa® 
made. I will tell you what I consider wine, 
Wine is the pure, fermented juice of the 
grape, without any addition whatever; and 
the Concord wine I speak of was made in 
that manner. I consider it an injustice to 
the juice of the noble grape to mix any 
thing else with it, and in its pure state, I 
consider it the most powerful agent to pro- 
mote true temperance which we have. His 
closing remark is just as one-sided and full 
of local prejudice as the rest of his article. 
I consider it simply ridiculous to assert that 
any one grape is “ the best known or grown 
in America;” and in the same breath he 
contradicts himself, for he insists upon it, 
that we must find a better one. I take a 
different position ; I say, if our friends at 
the East find the Delaware the best, let 
them grow it by all means; if we here can 
grow the Concord, or any other variety, 
better, let us grow the one which suits us 
best, and still try to find better ones. So 
let every one grow that variety which, in 
his location, suits best. We will then soon 
have our hillsides covered with vines, and 
the poisonous brandy and whisky displaced 
by pure grape juice. If each one puts his 
shoulder to the wheel, and works towards 
that end, and with the best means his 
locality affords him, we will accomplish a 
truly noble task. 

But I exceed the limits of patience of 
you or your readers, I am afraid. Had not 
Mr. Deliot attacked me in such a way, that 
justice to myself demanded a lengthy de- 
fense, I would not have trespassed so far on 
your space. Hoping that on this ground, you 
and your readers will excuse me, I remain 
truly your and their devoted friend. 


[There has now been quite enough, and 
even too much, said in the way of person- 
alities in this discussion, and there should 
be an end to them. We think they do 
more injury than good to the cause of grape 
growing, and any thing that tends to the in- 
jury of this cause we must prevent. Let it 
be understood, therefore, that if any thing 
further is said by either party, we shall 
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strike out al] personal allusions. One word 
more. Mr. Hussman in one place alludes 
to us as if we too were his opponent. We 
must at once disabuse his mind of every- 
thing of the kind. It is not our duty to be 


the opponent of any of our correspondents. 
We should be unfit for our position if we 
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should allow ourself to occupy such a rela- 
tion even for a moment. We entertain 
none but the kindest feelings for Mr. Huss- 
mann, and have implicit confidence in his 
professional integrity as well as his personal 
veracity.—Ep. | 


COCOANUT FIBER REFUSE GENERALLY.USEFUL AS A MANURE. 


Havine introduced the Cocoanut waste to 
the notice of our readers, they will probably 
be interested in reading what is thought of it 
abroad, where it was first used for horticul- 
tural purposes. We therefore give the follow- 
ing remarks from Mr. Daniel Beaton, who 
has used it more extensively than any other 
man in Europe. They are taken from the 
Cottage Gardener. 

“ For the last seven years I have been tell- 
ing how good I found the cocoanut fibre refuse 
for all plants, and when I suggested it the 
other day as a good speculation for nursery- 
men fo get truck-loads of it down into the 
provinces, I was certain it would be much 
better for all kinds of soil, and pay better than 
guano. That I am quite sure of; but I did not 
expect to be asked privately how to use it, as 
I am in a letter from “F. D.” I said at least 
a hundred times the way I did use it, but the 
best way to use it is not yet discovered. Indeed, 
the best of us do not know one fourth of its 
value; but I put it only higher in importance 
than guano. Although sixty years of age, I 
expect to live to see it coming in shiploads 
from Ceylon and other places, after the farmers 
have exhausted the supply of it in Europe. 
There is not a kind of soil but it will im- 


prove. The very stiffest clay, if you drain 
the water from it, might be rendered as mel- 
low by it as to do for potting Cinerarias in, 
or Ferns, or any plant; and the sand of the 
desert is not so dry but it will cool and mois- 
ten it, and keep it so if it is well covered with 
it. For all market-garden plants, and for 
Asparagus in particular, I have full testi- 
monials that nothing can excel it. My own 
garden, which was a poor, black sand, is now 
one of the most fertile in Surrey—by mixing 
two parts of the stuff to one part of the black 
sand to the depth of eighteen inches; but I 
have it mixed twice that depth. 

‘* Use it like leaf mould, or in lieu of peat, 
mulch and mix with it all manner of soils; 
sift it and put half an inch of it over all your 
grass land, and it will give such a “‘ bottom” 
as it never had before. The rankest clay in 
England could be made into potting loam by 
mixing twice its bulk of the refuse with it in 
two seasons. When mixed, spread out as 
thin as possible to get it well frosted and 
sunned, and when it is quite dry, in July or 
August, run a roller over it, and then give it 
another frosting and sunning, and see if it 
does not do any thing you require.” 
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Prvonine “our” LaTerAts—To wHom IT 
MAY OONCERN.—A person called at our office 
in our absence, and stated that he had 
pinched out all the laterals on his vines, 
and that all the buds in consequence had 
broken, and he was greatly alarmed, ete. 
But this was not the worst of it, as he fur- 
ther stated that he had followed our direc- 
tions in doing this, and now he wanted us 
to get him out of his trouble. This is cool 
enough, to say the least of it. Our rule is 
to take no notice of unknown correspond- 
ents; but we are willing at any time to 
break the rule to help a friend out of 
trouble, and we hope this may meet his eye. 
We might dispose of the case by saying, 
“Tt served you just right!” But that, you 
see, would not help you one bit. Now let 
us to the point. You did not pinch out the 
laterals according to any directions which 
we have given in these pages or elsewhere. 
Do you not perceive what a difference that 
makes in the case? So far from having 
directed you to pinch out the laterals, we 
have always cautioned you against doing it. 
There are a hundred places or more in our 
“Hints” where we have told you not to do 
any thing of the kind; and in one place we 
have occupied a number of lines in telling 
you of the evils that would result from 
pinching out these laterals. Yet you have 
pinched them out remorselessly; and now 
that the evil is upon you, you seek to get 
rid of it, and lay it at our door. We are 
tempted to become classical and quote 
Cesar against you. But if you can not 
understand our plain directions about later- 


als, you certainly’: would not understand 
Latin. 

To be serious, you have made a grave 
mistake, and have read our “Hints” to very 
little purpose, if you have an impression 
that there is any thing in them that would 
give you the least warrant for pinching out 
your laterals. So far from having directed 
them to be pinched out, we have always 
been particular to state to precisely how 
many leaves they should be pinched, in 
each particular case; and this has been re- 
peated times without number. We can not 
say without seeing them, or having their 
full condition described, what is best to be 
done with your vines. From the message 
you left, we conclude that they are three 
years old. If the buds are badly broken, 
you have no course left but to make new 
arms next year, and this you can readily do 
by cutting back; but your loss will be 
great. If you will send us the full par- 
ticulars, we will give you precise directions 
for the future treatment of your vines; but 
we must beg you not to repeat the asser- 
tion, that the laterals were pinched out by 
any directions that we have ever given. 


Srrawsperry Prants.—We are indebted 
to Mr. Marshall, of Poughkeepsie, for a par- 
cel containing some new varieties of Straw- 
berries, for which he will please accept our 


thanks, They were in good order, and the 
plants very fine. We are making up a new 
experimental bed, and presents like this are 
very acceptable indeed. We are in no fear 
of receiving too many. 
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“Rear, Ortervat, Soon Pore” La 
Beans.—Last spring Mr. Isaac Buchanan 
sent us a package of this kind of Lima 
Bean. They were procured direct from 
Lima, by John Groshon, Esq., President of 
the New York Horticultural Society. He 
at the same time procured seed of the origi- 
nal Lima Squash. It becomes our duty to 
say to our readers, that there is something 
very peculiar about these beans. We put 
in about thirty hills; but up to the present 
moment not one of them has flowered, and 
there is not the least indication that they 
ever will. Are they not very peculiar Lima 
Beans? We know of a seed grower-who 
put in three hundred hills, but up to the 
16th of September not one had flowered! 
We know of scores of others who sowed 
more or less, but as yet, there is not a sign of 
a flower, We repeat, there is something very 
peculiar about them. We have no fault to 
find with their manner of growth; they 
are as stout and rampart as one could wish. 
We have pruned and pinched, and scolded 
and coaxed, and let them alone by turns; 
but they are incorrigible and rebellious still. 
As for giving them up, we do not mean to 
do any thing of the kind while there is a 
bean left. 


Earty Frost.—On the morning of the 21st, 
there was a widely-extended frost, but not 
generally, as far as we can learn, very heavy. 
The damage done does not seem to have been 
very serious. Several weeks before this there 
was a sharp frost in many sections of the 
country, and in some of the western states 
the damage is said to have been quite serious. 


Tne Grare Crop at THE West.—We 
find in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette the 
following letter from R. Buchanan, Esq., to 
the President of the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society. Its statements agree with infor- 
mation received from other sources. It 
will be observed that the rot is confined 
principally to the Catawba. The rot is not 
confined to the West this season ; it is more 
or less general all over the country. 


‘showed but little, if any rot. 


D. B. Pierson, Esq., President Cincinnati 

Horticultural Society : 

Dear Sir,—At your request, I present a 
Report on the Grape Crop. In the vicinity 
of Cincinnati, and for thirty or forty miles 
around, the yield will be from one-third to 
one-half less than an average crop, suppos- 
ing 200 gallons to the acre to be the aver- 
age. This will also be the result around 
Ripley, Vevay, and in those parts of the 
Ohio-Valley on the limestone formation. In 
the coal and sandstone regions, and in the 
islands and on the shores of Lake Erie, the 
crops, with very few exceptions, are good. 
The rot, so injurious to us, did but little 
damage there. In Missouri, Southern IIli- 
nois, and Indiana, I am informed, the rot 
has destroyed one-third of the crop. But 
on the Upper Mississippi, and in Wisconsin, 
the grapes are said to be very fine. In Ken- 
tucky, near Lexington and Frankfort, some 
vineyards have escaped, while others have 
suffered from this disease. These remarks 
apply, of course, to the Catawba grape, 
with which nearly all our vineyards are 
planted. The Delaware, Norton, Concord, 
and some other experimental varieties, have 
Since the 
rot ceased in August, the weather has been 
very favorable for ripening the grape, and 
the quality of the wine ought to be good. 

Very respectfully, R. Bucuanan. 


Grape AND Wine Exuisition at CLEvE- 
LAND, Onto.—Our friends at Cleveland are 
engaged in getting up a Grape and Wine Ex- 
hibition on a large scale. It will take place 
on the 30th of September and Ist and 2d 
of October. The prize list is exceedingly 
liberal, the first prize for a collection of 
grapes being $25. A commendable feature 
of the list is the fact that the prizes are all 
presented by citizens of Cleveland, which 
speaks highly for their liberality and just 
appreciation of the subject. During the ex- 
hibition, meetings will be held for the pur- 
pose of discussing matters pertaining to grape 
culture and the manufacture of wine. The 
occasion will no doubt be a very interesting 
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one, and we commend it to the notice of our 
grape-growing friends. The circular comes 
to hand just as we are putting our last sheet 
to press, or we should say more. Such mat- 
ters should come to us earlier in the month. 


Fam or tHe American Instirute.—We 
have only been enabled, on account of illness, 
to do more than examine the fruit on exhibi- 
tion, which is very fine. We shall examine 
the departments of flowers, vegetables, etc., 
hereafter, and offer some remarks on the 
whole. In the meantime we give the list of 
awards in the Horticultural Department. 


FRUIT. 


T. T. Lyons, Plymouth, Mich. For the 
best collection of Apples. Gold Medal. 


O. S. Hathaway, Newburgh, N. Y. For 


the best 30 named varieties of Table Apples. 
Silver Cup, $10. 

T. T. Lyons, Plymouth, Mich. For the 
2d best 30 named varieties of Table Apples. 


Silver Medal. 

C. H. Earl, Newark, N. J. For the best 
12 named varieties of Table Apples. Silver 
Medal. 

T. T. Lyons, Plymouth, Mich. For the 
2d best 12 named varieties of Table Apples. 
Bronze Medal. 

E. Williams. For the best 12 Table Ap- 
ples, (Fall Pippin.) Bronze Medal. 

C. H. Earl, Newark, N. J. For the 2d 
best 12 Table Apples, Book Premium. 

-- William L. Ferris, Throgg’s Neck, N. Y. 
For the best collection of Pears, 50 varieties. 
Gold Medal. 

Chas. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y. For 
the 2d best collection of Pears. Silver Cup, 
$10. 

John D. Wolfe, Throgg’s Neck, N.Y. For 
the best 30 named varieties of Pears, Silver 
Cup, $15. 

Daniel W. Coit, Norwich, Conn. 
best 12 named varieties of Pears. 
Cup, $10. 

P. T. Quinn, Sup’t for Jas. J. Mapes, 
Newark, N. J. For the 2d best 12 named 
varieties of Pears. Silver Medal. 

E. Williams, West Bloomfield, N. J. For 


For the 
Silver 
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the best 6 named varieties of Pears. 
Medal. 

Isaac Merritt, Hart’s Village, N.Y. For 
the best collection of Native Grapes. Silver 
Cup, $10. 

Chas. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y. For the 
2d best collection of Native Grapes. Silver 
Medal. 

B. H. Mace, Newburgh, N. Y. For the best 
dish of Grapes, (Delaware.) Silver Medal. 

Henry Steele, Jersey City, N. J. For the 
2d best dish of Grapes, (Isabella.) Book Pre- 
mium. 

S. F. B. Morse, Thomas Devoy, Gardener, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. For the best Hot House 
Grapes. Silver Cup, $10. 

Wm. C. Wilson, 43 W. 14th St., N. Y. 
For the 2d best Hot House Grapes. Silver 
Medal. 

S. F. B. Morse, Thos. Devoy, Gardener, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. For the best Muskmel 
ons. Book Premium. 

S. F. B. Morse, Thos. Devoy, Gardener, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. For the best Watermel- 
ons. Book Premium. 


Silver 


Discretionary. 


Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. For 
the best general collection of Fruit. 

Isaac Hicks, North Hempstead, L. I. 
30 varieties of Apples. 

James Wiggins, Weehawken, N. J. For 
Peach Trees in pots. 

Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass. Fora large 
collection of Pears, (100 varieties.) Too late 
for competition. 


For 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Isaac Buchanan, Astoria, L. I. For the 
best collection of Miscellaneous Plants. Sil- 
ver Plate, $25. 

Wm. Baker, corner 42d St. and 2d Ave. 
For the 2d best collection of Miscellaneous 
Plants. Silver Cup, $10. 

Isaac Buchanan, Astoria, L. I. For the 
best six variegated leaved Plants. Silver 
Medal. 

A. B. Clark, Park Ave., between 36th and 
87th St., N. Y. City. For the 2d best six 
variegated leaved Plants. Book Premium. 
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Isaac Buchanan, Astoria, L. I. For the 
best single specimen plant. Bronze Medal. 

Isaac Buchanan, Astoria, L. I. For the 
best collection of Orchids. Silver Cup, $10. 

Wm. Baker, corner of 42d St. and 2d Ave., 
N. Y. City. For the 2d best collection of 
Orchids. Silver Medal. 

Wm. A. Burgess, Glen Cove, L. I. For 
the best collection of Cut Flowers. Silver 
Cup, $10. 

Thomas Cavanach, Yates, near Fulton Av., 
Brooklyn. For the 2d best collection of Cut 
Flowers. Silver Medal. 

Joseph E. Cavanach, corner of Washington 
and Greene, Brooklyn. For the best Basket 
of Flowers. Silver Medal. 

A. G. Burgess, East New York, L. I. For 
the best Display of Dahlias. Silver Cup, $10. 

C. S. Pell, N. Y. Orphan Asylum, 74th 
St. and Broadway, N. Y. For the 2d best 
Display of Dahlias. Silver Medal. 

A. G. Burgess, East New York, L. 1. For 
the best 12 named Dahlias. Silver Medal. 

Wm. H. Mitchell, Harlem, N. Y. For the 
2d best 12 named Dahlias. Book Premium. 

Isaac Buchanan, Astoria, L. I. For the 
best Hybrid Gladiolus, 25 varieties. Silver 
Medal. 

Peter Henderson, Jersey City, N. J. For 
the best collection of Verbenas. Silver 
Medal. 

Peter Henderson, Jersey City, N. J. For 
the best collection of Petunias. Silver Medal. 

Thomas Cavanach, Yates Ave., corner of 
Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. For the best Floral 
Design. Silver Cup, $10. 

A. OC. Chamberlain, corner De Kalb and 
Ryerson St., Brooklyn. For the best Hang- 
ing Basket of Plants in bloom. Silver Medal. 

David Clarke, 648 Broadway. For the 
best Hanging Basket of Ornamental Plants. 
Silver Medal. 


Discretionary. 
Isaac Buchanan, Astoria, L.I. For the 
best Double Zinnias. 


Wm. Davidson, Brooklyn. 
tion of Verbenas. 


Peter Henderson, Jersey City. For Seed- 
ling Verbenas. 


For a collec- 
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Tsaac Buchanan, Astoria, L. I. 
ling Petunias. 
David Clarke, 643 Broadway. For Rustic 
Stands, 
S. F. B. Morse, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. For 
Ferns and Lycopodiums. 
VEGETABLES. 


S. F. B. Morse, Thomas Devoy, Gardener, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. For the best collection 
of Culinary Vegetables. Silver Cup, $10. 

8. F. B. Morse, Thomas Devoy, Gardener, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. For the best collection 
of Potatoes. Silver Medal. 

E. Williams, West Bloomfield, N. J. For 
the 2d best collection of Potatoes, 6 varieties. 
Book Premium. 

E. Williams, West Bloomfield, N. J. For 
the best 12 ears of Sweet Corn. Book Pre- 
mium, 

S. F. B. Morse, Thomas Devoy, Gardener, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. For the best Table 
Squash. Book Premium. 

S. F. B. Morse, Thomas Devoy, Gardener, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. For the largest Squash. 
Book Premium. 

D. A. Bulkley, Williamstown, Mass. For 
8 varieties of Seedling Potatoes. A Silver 
Medal having been before awarded. 


For seed- 


Discretionary. 


Justice Slater, Jersey City, N. J. For 
Specimens of California Red and Yellow To- 
matoes. 


Frax anp Hewp.—The following circular 
is brief, and we print it entire. There are 
some of our readers who take a direct interest 
in the subject, and we hope they will respond 
by furnishing the information called for. The 
subject, in the present condition of the na- 
tion, is not likely to be overestimated, If 
flax and hemp had been more generally 
grown, the price of paper never could have 
risen as it did. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Wasurneton, D. C., September 5, soca 
To the Growers and Manufacturers of 
Flax and Hemp. 

Congress having, at its last session, placed 
in the hands of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
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ture an appropriation of $20,000 “ For inves- 
tigations to test the practicability of culti- 
vating and preparing Flax and Hemp as a 
substitute for Cotton,” the Commissioner, 
after consultation with members of Congress 
and with manufacturers, determined to place 
the whole matter in the hands of three Com- 
missioners, and accordingly appointed Hon. 
J. K. Morehead, of Pittsburg, Penn.; John 
A. Warder, of Cincinnati, Ohio; and William 
M. Bailey, of Providence, R. I. The Com- 
missioners met at the Department on Thurs- 
day, September 8, 1863; chose Hon. J. K. 
Morehead Chairman; appointed O, A, Staf- 
ford, of the Department, their Clerk; and 
passed the following resolution : 


‘Resolved, That the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture be requested to issue an advertise- 
ment, by circular or otherwise, calling upon 
manufacturers and experimenters to send to 
this Department, on or before the 20th day 
of November, samples of the fibers and fab- 
rics prepared by them, to be accompanied, in 
all cases, by precise statements as to the 
various processes, and with estimates as to 
the probable expense per pound of the prepa- 
ration of the material, and of the proportion 
of fiber that may be produced from a given 
quantity of the stalks or straw of flax and 
hemp.” 


All packages of specimens or samples, and 
all letters on this subject, should be addressed 
to the Commissioner of Agriculture, with the 
endorsement, “For Commissioners of Flax 


Culture.” Isaac Newron, 


Commissioner. 
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CATALOGUES, &c., RECEIVED. 


J. ©. Maxwell & Bros., Geneva, N. Y.— 
Wholesale Catalogue of Trees, &c., for the 
Autumn of 1863 aad Spring of 1864. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John St., New 
York. — Descriptive Annual Catalogue of 
Bulbs and other Flowering Roots, with Di- 
rections for their Culture and Management. 

Fleming & Davidson, 67 Nassau St., New 
York.—Select Catalogue of Dutch Bulbous 
Roots, &e. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y.—Catalogue 
of choice hardy Flowering Bulbs, &c. 

Francis Brill, Newark, N. J.—Descriptive 
Catalogue of Strawberries, &c. 

Geo. W. Campbell, Delaware, Ohio.—De- 
scriptive List of hardy Native Grape Vines. 

Edward J. Evans & Co., York, Penn.— 
Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Roses, &c. Also, Descriptive 
Catalogue of Native Apples, (principally 
Southern,) new, or but little disseminated. 

R. Buist & Son, Nos. 922 and 924 Market 
Street, Philadelphia.—Catalogue of their 
unrivaled collection of Flowering Bulbous 
Roots. 

William Elliott, No. 27 John Street, New 
York.—Descriptive Catalogue of Bulbous 
Roots, with Directions for their Culture and 
Management. 

D. Brinckerhoff & Co., Fishkill Landing, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y.— Wholesale Catalogue of 
the Fishkill Landing Nurseries for Autumn 
of 1863 and Spring of 1864, 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.— 
Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits cultivated and 
for sale at the Mount Hope Nurseries. 


Pr © & +4 —____—__- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eprror Horrioutturist,—Inclosed I send 
you a couple of leaves of the Delaware 
grape, showing the effects of a very minute 
insect. With me this is a new enemy tu 
the grape, this being the second year of its 
appearance. Last year I first noticed it on 
the Wyoming grape, and a seedling Dela- 
ware; this year these two plants were very 


much injured, as I had to cut off every twig 
that grew after about the Ist of July. One 
plant of the original Delaware is now full 
of this new pest, and I am cutting off all 
the new growth. A very few other varie- 
ties of grapes are being slightly attacked, 
yet I have no doubt that in a few years it 
will attack probably all the thin-leaved 
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vines, if not arrested. I would be pleased 
to hear from you on the subject, through 
the Horrticurturist, if this pest is known 
to you or to other grape cultivators, and if 
any remedy can be applied, other than cut- 
ting off the branches, etc. With a strong 
magnifying glass you will find dozens of 
eggs in the little galls or excrescences on the 
leaves. 
Very respectfully, T. B. Garper. 
Columbia, Pa., Aug. 18, 1863. 


[The leaves were duly received. This 
enemy is not a new one, though it is seldom 
so numerous as to attract attention. We 
have seen more of it this year than ever 
before, and it may in time become formida- 
ble. The leaves sent are literally covered 
with excrescences, and in each will be found 
a small yellow maggot. We have seen other 
cases this year quite as bad as yours. Your 
proper course is to remove all the shoots 
atiected, and burn them up. Singularly 
enough, we received other examples soon 
after yours came to hand, some of them 
from very distaut parts of the country, 
so we conclude the pest is wide-spread this 
year. The best advice we can give is to 
burn the shvots up.—Eb.] 


Eprror Horticutturist,—I am a novice at 
Grape culture, but an attentive reader of the 
principal Horticultural journals. Under their 
inspiration, I stopped my vines about the last 
of July, when their growth had extended 
beyond the top of the trellis. To my sur- 
prise, they have since gone to work and pro- 
duced not only a good deal of new wood, but 
an additional set of incipient grapes, to the 
very apparent detriment of the fruit already 
formed below. 

Pray set me right, and show me wherein I 
have unwisely read or ill-applied my reading. 

Bautimore County. 

Baltimore Co., Md., Sept. 18, 1863. 


[You are now experiencing one of the 
“sensations” peculiar to the novice in grape 


training. Weshould have been glad to know 
the age of your vines and the height of your 
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trellis; but we can guess pretty nearly their 
condition. Your vines are evidently in good, 
robust condition. It seems apparent, too, that 
you did something more than simply pinch out 
the ends of the shoots. On this point, read our 
Hints in the last and in the present number. 
But let us tell you what to donow. You 
have no cause for alarm. Under such cir- 
cumstances, your proper course was to remove 
the new grapes, and pinch out the ends of all 
the laterals except one; this one to be the 
highest, and to be permitted to extend itself 
for a while. The others, when they broke 
again, should have been pinched in as usual. 
This course is intended to keep the sap be- 
low as much as possible without breaking the 
buds. About the first week in September is 
the time to stop your shoots, or rather to 
break the ends down without breaking them 
off. Please let us know how far we have met 
your case; for we love above all things to 
meet just such difficulties as these.—Ep.| 


Epiror Horricutturist,—I have in my 
garden a few Delaware grape vines, this 
being their second season, They stand four 
feet apart in the row, having been planted 
with the design of training them according 
to the directions given in the Horrioutrv- 
Rist. Last year they were carefully kept 
to single canes, and pruned to three eyes in 
the fall. Owing to partial neglect, occa- 
sioned by my absence, | found them, on the 
6th of August, in the following condition: 
The most of them had been stopped at five 
and six feet; the growth was good, the 
canes being three-eighths of an inch thick, 
nearly the whole length. (I should have 
said above, the growth last year was about 
one-quarter of an inch cane.) There are, 
however, one or two canes to each vine 
much smaller than the main one, growing 
from last year’s wood, whereas [ had in- 
tended to keep them all to one cane this 
year. All have laterals from one to three 
feet long. What is to be done with the 
superfluous canes and with the laterals? 
Would it not be best to cut them all off 
now, and next year keep each vine to only 
one cane ? 
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As a rule, how far may the knife be used 
at this season, or in the fall, where sammer 
pinching has been too long neglected ? 

A Concord, which was planted in the 
spring of 1861, and has grown well ever 
since, I now find running rampant with 
three canes, each about three-eighths of an 
inch, besides others smaller. This has been 
kept to one cane until this year. Shall I 
trim the others now, or in the fall, and 
keep next year to one or two? 

When do you recommend to shear Hem- 
lock hedges, which have not reached the 
allotted height of seven feet? Is the spring 
shortening in sufficient for a young Honey 
Locust hedge, which by the middle of Au- 
gust sends out shoots from two to five feet 
long? Be so good as to give the reasons 
why any apple can not be advantageously 
worked upon the Paradise? Oan the Sweet 
Bough be so applied? And what other 
first class varieties may be worked upon 
this stock? Very respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant, A Supsorrser. 

Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y., Aug. 19, 1863. 


[Your case is by no means a very uncom- 
mon one. Vines often, through neglect, 
attain the condition yours are now in. It 
will not do to resort to severe pruning now ; 
you would injure your vines permanently. 
Your best course is to pinch out the ends 
of the laterals, and break down the ends of 
the leading shoots. The knife is to be used 
in summer with extreme caution. Prune 
this fall for two canes next year; your 
vines ought to produce two stout ones, On 
some of them we think you might begin to 
form the arms next year; but that must 
depend upon the condition of the canes. 
We prefer to prune Hemlock hedges in the 
spring. If done a second time during the 
same season, about the 1st of September is 
the best time. We should prune a Honey 


Locust hedge twice a year while young, to 


make it compact. Apples may be advan- 
tageously worked on Paradise stock, if 
wanted for the garden; but some kinds do 
better than others. The Sweet Bough is a 
very good apple for this purpose; so are 
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the Swaar, Melon, King of Tompkins Co., 
Fall Pippin, Early Joe, Early Harvest, and 
others.—Eb. ] 


Epiror Horticutturist,—In your num- 
ber of June, 1863, I read with great inter- 
est your article on “ Pond’s Seedling Plum,” 
as a dwarf, which puzzles me somewhat. 

Allow me to inquire how dwarf plums 
ought to be established ? 

Is Pond’s Seedling Plum naturally a 
dwarf; to say, is it a variety that grows to 
bearing without obtaining the extent of 
growth and development that generally 
plum trees attain ? 

Or is it kept dwarf from being grafted or 
budded on a particular stock, as, he instance, 
the pear on quince, having the particularity 
of checking the growth and of forcing to 
early bearing ? 

If this is the case, what kind of stock is 
there employed? Is this a secret ? 

Or is the way of keeping the kind above 
named, in the shape of a dwarf, only by 
pruning? Or, perhaps, is it to be kept 
dwarf, or is it called a dwarf in consequence 
of being kept in a pyramidal shape, fur- 
nished with limbs all over the main stem ? 

Can I hope, dear Editor, to have a little 
explanation about this matter? You will 
oblige your very obedient, but ignorant 
reader, Everne A. Baumann. 

Morrissania, Aug. 18, 1863. 

P. S.—I hear every where great com- 
plaints about the grapes, principally about 
Catawba. Mine are pruned in an old- 
fashion, but not in general use; they are as 
healthy as I ever have seen any other kind, 
and bunches as large as hot-house Black 
Hamburgh. 


[We very gladly furnish you the informa- 
tion asked for. Plums that are branched 
low, root pruned, and grown as pyramids, 
are commonly called dwarfs; but we must 
admit that this is a very loose manner of 
using terms. You will understand, of course, 
that all trees must be branched low in order 
to meet our notions of a dwarf; yet an 
apple on an apple stock, or a pear on a pear 
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stock, may be branched low, and yet not 
be a dwarf. If you want to make a genuine 
dwarf plum, you can work it low on the 
German Sloe. That is the best thing for 
the purpose that we have seen. You will 
then have a plum somewhat in the condi- 
tion of a pear on quince. The complaints 
about grapes are this year only too well 
founded. Here and there parties escape ; 
you are fortunate in being one of them. 
Will you be so good as to explain your old- 
We should 
like, too, to have one of your big bunches 
of Catawbas. 


fashioned method of pruning ? 


You have heard, of course, 
that we can eat five pounds a day.—Eb. } 


¥ 

Epitror Horticutturist.— Pardon a few 
queries from an original subscriber to the 
Horricutturist, Which you are making in- 
dispensable to both nurserymen and ama- 
teurs. 

Do White Grapes sell as well in the New 
York market as red or dark colored? 

No grape in this vicinity promises better 
than Hartford Prolific for profit. Please 
tell us whether well adapted to vineyard 
culture; also, Allen’s Hybrid, Maxatawny, 
Creveling, as far as proven. 
course, is my first choice, and I will gladly 
take the chances, though many West are 
provoked at its slowness. Yet this will 
make those who do handle it right the 
greater winners, After growing it five 
years, I have now “just got hold of it,” to 
my mind, The process is simple enough— 
all in four words—Attention the first year. 

Of course, it needs reasonable culture 
throughout, but hitherto, (though ashamed 
to own it,) like perhaps ninety cultivators 
out of a hundred, I have neglected staking, 
and taking off all but one leader, and tying 
up the first year, and until within even five 
weeks the present year! At this writing, 


Delaware, of 
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Sept. 5, on plants going the same anpromis- 
ing road, as late as the first week in August, 
sprawling feebly about, I have now three to 
Jive feet of splendid canes! Let all unsuc- 
cessful wooers of the beauty Delaware 
‘stick a pin here,” and see if they have 
not erred as we have, Let me say, further, 
that this experiment is on the very same 
ground, and in the self-same rows we have 
had them on for two years previous, with- 
out any kind of satisfaction, and the very 
same style of plants, too, replanted each 
year. Will not others “take the confes- 
sional,”-and give us further light on this 
point? 

What peaches are preferred, as a class, in 
the New York market, white or yellow 
fleshed ? I have been told the former 
were. Truly, F. K. Puoenrx. 

Bloominton Nursery, Ill, Sept. 5, 1863. 


Is Hornet Raspberry uniformly hardy 
there? Have been informed on excellent 
authority that no imported sort as yet test- 
ed, could be depended on thoroughly to 
endure American winters, 


[We are delightedthat you have broken the 
ice, Mr. Phoenix. “ White” grapes do not 
sell in New York as well as colored ones. 
They are not sufficiently known yet. Hart- 
ford Prolific is adapted to vineyard culture; 
and so are Allen’s Hybrid and Creveling. 
Maxatawny must go farther south. We ad- 
vise you to plant Creveling instead of the 
Hartford. It is about as early, and a great 
deal better. Your experience with the Dela- 
ware is that of hundreds of others. We hope 
they will stick in the pin. The white-fleshed 
Peaches are generally preferred. The Hornet 
is not uniformly hardy. There is no import- 
ed variety that does not need covering. Our 
replies are necessarily brief, but we hope to 
the point.—Ep.] 





